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PRESS COMMISSION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


The commission as a source of criticism of the press is 
the subject of a series of monographs being issued this 
fall by the Fol Center. 

This paper, by Dorothea Smith, is the second of that 
series. Miss Smith, an assistant in the Fol Center, is 
presently working on a master of arts degree in journal- 
ism at the University of Missouri. 


The issues raised through payola and rigged quiz 
shows have brought numerous proposals for curbing or 
regulating the power of mass communications media in 
the interest of the public good, ranging from government 
ownership to pleas for more effective self-regulation by 
the industry itself. 

The Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
of the Fund for the Republic is currently engaged in a 
study of the mass media. Harry S. Ashmore, former 
editor of the Arkansas Gazette, “will devote himself 
particularly to an analysis of the possibilities of establish- 
ing a continuing, independent agency to appraise the 
performance of the media.” ! Mr. Ashmore recently told 
an audience at the University of California School of 
Journalism that: 


By private means we must find a way to pro- 
vide a sustained and effective critical function 
the press does not provide for itself. . . . The 
concerned public minority has got to assume the 
burden of prodding not only the press but the 
complacent majority that gives it an excuse for 
doing what it does. We have got to insist that in 
addition to what they want the people have got 
to get what they need. . . . It is evident by now, 
I think, that the press is not capable of reforming 
itself, for the good reason that it will not admit 
collectively that there is any need for reform. ? 


What the public needs, who is to decide, and how these 
decisions are to be implemented are matters on which 
there will be differing opinions. The concept of elitism, 
in which the minority decides for the majority, has never 
received much countenance in the American social order 
where the majority has generally been thought to know 
best. 

Questions of political philosophy are part of the 
broader issues which should, as a matter of course, be 
considered before any one method of “improving the 
social order” might be favored. 

Since criticism of the press is not an exclusive priv- 
ilege of the American people, it might be of interest to 
note what measures some other “free” societies have 
instituted in order to maintain a free, yet more responsi- 
ble, press. 

Sweden, since 1916, has had a Press Fair Practices 


Commission to act as a buffer between press and public. 
Denmark, in 1938, established a “board of denials and 
corrections” to which press misstatements could be re- 
ferred. Danish journalists have more recently considered 
the establishment of a Court of Honor on the order of the 
Swedish commission. Three Netherlands journalists’ as- 
sociations in 1948 set up a Disciplinary Board with 
powers to suspend members, if warranted, for conduct 
considered prejudicial to the reputation of the profession, 
similar to a provision adopted in 1932 by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. Jurisdiction of the Nether- 
lands group was extended, in late 1959, to cover the en- 
tire profession, with powers to suspend replaced by those 
of publicity. The exemplary patterns of the British Royal 
Commission on the Press of 1947-49 were followed by 
similar commissions appointed in South Africa, India, 
and Pakistan. 

The measures include various forms of press councils 
—some with statutory powers and some with only the 
power of the press as a means of enforcement — profes- 
sional registers, systems of licensing, and systems of 
punishment instituted by the professional societies them- 
selves. No attempt will be made to prove the effectiveness 
of one as opposed to the other, since each must be con- 
sidered within the framework of its political and social 
structures, in light of the characteristics of its press and 
in view of one’s own prejudices. However, a survey of 
the origins and structures and, where possible, some as- 
pects of their work, may provide a basis for comparative 
analysis. 


Sweden 


Press freedom has been protected by the Swedish con- 
stitution since 1766. The Press Fair Practices Commis- 
sion, set up in 1916 by the Publicists’ Club, the Swedish 
Publishers Association, and the Union of Swedish Jour- 
nalists, is composed of one representative from each 
organization. Between them, the three nominees elect an 
independent, non-journalistic chairman and, from their 
own numbers, a vice-chairman. The chairman by tradi- 
tion has been a prominent judge. Each member serves 
for two years. 

The Commission is not bound by, but generally bases 
its decisions on the Publication Rules adopted by the 
Publicists’ Club in 1923 and revised in 1953. This rather 
detailed and specific code contains many items which are 
part of the unwritten law of responsible U.S. journalism. 
One passage enjoins the writer to: 


Avoid detailed descriptions of crimes... 
Try not to mention the name of a person suspected 
of a crime, arrested, arraigned or convicted, par- 
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ticularly if the sentence is suspended. If there is 
any doubt that the suspected, arrested or arraigned 
person actually has committed the crime, his 
name should at any rate not be published until 
the case has been decided by the court . . . De- 
cisions to release on parole, applications for mercy 
and the decisions in such cases should be reported 
only if there is a particular reason. * 


In contrast to the press of England — where news- 
papers are usually divided into “quality” and “popular” 
classifications — and the German papers which roughly 
fall into “opinion,” “information,” and “sensation” cate- 
gories, the Swedish press is described as one which 
“strives to provide information, has no desire to re- 
nounce the bold expression of opinion and in some ways 
smacks of sensationalism.” * Swedish writers, through an 
ample supply of newsprint, have not been forced to pare 
their stories to the bone as did the British after World 
War II. According to one authority, “. . . as there is 
great fear of dullness, emphasis is placed on giving even 
straight news reporting a lively twist,” though he con- 
cludes the wordy variations have often developed into 
fashionable cliches.® Too, there is effort to make news 
stories objectively correct. 

With a generally duty-conscious press, the Swedish 
Commission still finds itself useful and handles an aver- 
age of 25 cases a year. These are divided into three 
specified categories in the Commission’s by-laws: ® 


a) Publication cases concerning statements pub- 
lished in a newspaper which violate the stand- 
ards of ethics or which in other ways, from the 
standpoint of the prestige of the press, should 
not be left unchallenged. 


Cases of this type may be taken up with the Com- 
mission upon application by private citizens, citizens 
groups, or corporations. The complaint is passed to the 
appropriate newspaper for a defending statement and 
both are examined when the court meets to deal with 
about five or six cases at a time. 


b) Economic cases which are regarded as unethi- 
cal business practices or which are alleged to 
involve violation of a contract. 


Economic cases are considered upon referral by the 
Board of the Swedish Publishers Association or by in- 
dividual newspapers with consent of the defendant. 


c) Editorial cases concerning employment within 
newspaper editorial departments. 


These cases may be taken up on application of the 
Board of the Union of Swedish Journalists or on appli- 
cation of individuals or newspapers concerned, through 
mutual consent, with approval of that Board. 

The Commission may acquit, judge guilty, or give an 
intermediate decision. It has no statutory basis and its 
powers lie solely in powers of publicity. In economic and 
editorial cases, material settlements may be recommended 
if requested by both parties. 

A yearly report of the Commission’s activities is 
made to the boards of the three organizations. Individual 
reports of the court’s findings are to be published by the 
implicated newspaper in the instance of publication cases. 
Decisions are also published in the trade press. 
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The largest number of cases are usually those of type: 
a, many of which involve censure of newspapers for not! 
printing replies or denials. Evidence of the board’s non-. 
partisanship might be inferred from the fact that, im 
1957, only seven of the 25 cases considered were decided] 
in favor of the newspaper.* In one of these favorable: 
decisions, a pianist had claimed his reputation injured! 
by an unfavorable review. The Court decision was in) 
favor of a newspaper’s right to criticize. Another, involv- 
ing disclosure of juvenile identity in a court conviction, al-. 
though not in accordance with the code of ethics, brought. 
the view that the paper had not infringed in light of a 
six months’ sentence of imprisonment. 

One other restraining influence on the Swedish press) 
is said to be Gronképings Veckoblad (Main Street Jour- | 
nal), a monthly on the order of Punch, which frequently | 
criticizes off-brand journalistic practices. “To be quoted | 
in this . . . is counted a somewhat dubious hontai 


| 
Denmark 


The Danish Press Act of April 13, 1938, protected 
the right of reply by requiring that, where a person felt 
himself unfavorably mentioned, an editor must print — | 
verbatim and free of charge — his correction in the form | 
of a statement of fact concerning tle item. ® The editor | 
could in turn append a comment, also limited to fact. A 
“board of denials and corrections,” presided over by a 
Supreme Court Justice, was established to review cases 
in which there was debate over the actual validity of 
complainants’ statements. The Board (or Berigtigelses- 
naevn) consists of one member of each of the two pro- 
fessional organizations plus the presiding judge. 

A plan was drafted in 1952 by the Joint Committee 
of Danish Dailies and the Joint Committee of Danish 
Journalists to set up a Court of Honor on the order of the 
Swedish Commission. This plan proposed to give the 
Board a broader scope. Its membership would be in- 
creased to six, with three nominees from each of the 
two organizations. The International Press Institute re- 
ported in April 1953 that “though work on the plan con- 
tinues, there is no great enthusiasm in the press organiza- 
tions.” 1° 

Another development in Denmark was the formation, 
in 1957, of a “Study Circle for the Press” in Copenhagen. 
With a first-year membership of 40, the Circle was en- 
larged during the second year and maintains a periphery 
of persons interested in special topics. The Circle meets 
annually, maintains a secretariat, and publishes a bulle- 
tin, Pressen i Dag (Press of Today), which appears 
about ten times a year. 

Dr. Vincent Naeser, one of the founders and pub- 
lisher of the Berlingske Tidende, commented that: 


Leading personalities from many circles every- 
where are beginning to feel anxious about the 
functioning of the press and its modern correla- 
tives, radio and television, and the part they may 
have to play in our rapidly changing world. Many 
of us have been feeling that the general principles 
of these factors should be keenly studied by repre- 
sentative personalities in the different countries 
not only for national reasons but also because of 
the decisive role of these mass communication 
media in international affairs and more especially 


in the development of backward and underindus- 
trialized countries. 1° 


The group has begun an interchange with similar 
organizations in France and Germany. 


Switzerland 


The Swiss Gemischte Pressepolitische Kommission 
(Mixed Commission on Press Policy) was founded in 
1937-38* by joint agreement of the Swiss Press Union 
and the Union of Swiss Newspaper Publishers. Repre- 
sentatives from each of the associations serve on the 
Commission, which represents them in legal and political 
matters, has attempted to regulate or mediate work and 
income of editors and journalists, and has introduced a 
Professional Register of editors and journalists. 


Netherlands 


From 1948 until just recently the Netherlands has 
had a Disciplinary Board sponsored by the Federation 
of Netherlands Journalists. The Federation is comprised 
of three journalists’ organizations, representing 90 per 
cent of the active journalists there. These groups are 
the Netherlands Journalists Circle, the Netherlands Catho- 
lic Journalists Circle, and the Protestant Journalists 
Circle. 

The Disciplinary Board, composed of two journalists, 
two non-journalists, and a presiding jurist, could apply 
one of four measures for conduct considered unethical: 
1) a reprimand, 2) a warning, 3) suspension of member- 
ship for six months, or 4) expulsion. The Board decided 
what publicity to give to each case and functioned only 
when complaints were lodged. It had no code of ethics 
but a Federation committee was reportedly planning 
one. 1° During the first ten years of its existence, the 
Council received 15 complaints, of which five ended with 
an indictment of the press in the form of warnings or 
reprimands. 

The Board was changed by a Federation decision on 
November 17, 1959, to a “Council for Journalism” which 
will have jurisdiction over all journalists. Punitive meas- 
ures are to be in the form of press publicity. Numerically, 
the Council will remain the same. Members are to be 
appointed by a College of Appointment, composed of 
“representatives of institutions in the area of the press,” 
upon recommendations submitted by the officers of the 
Federation. 14 

In protest over what they considered encroachment 
on the freedom of association and possible standardiza- 
tion of future journalistic practices, 30 members of the 
Netherlands Journalistic Circle promptly resigned. ?° 


Germany 


The press of West Germany, since the establishment 
of the Federal Republic in 1949, has had numerous 
problems with respect to legislation. Article 5 of the new 
Constitution states that: 


* According to Karl Weber in The Swiss Press: An Outline, p. 31, the 
Commission was founded in 1937. Another source, Max Nef, ‘The 
Press in Switzerland,” |. F. J. Information, Vol. IX, No. 1-2, Jan-May 
1960, p. 3, gives the date as 1938. 


everybody has the right freely to express and to 
publish his opinion by speech, writing and pic- 
tures, and to freely inform himself from generally 
accessible sources. Freedom of the press and free- 
dom of reporting by radio and motion pictures 
are guaranteed. There shall be no censorship. 
[These rights] are limited by the law for the pro- 
tection of youth and by the right to inviolability 
of personal honor. 1° 


Three citizen-composed and industry-sponsored groups 
have been active in furthering press freedom and pro- 
moting higher standards of performance. 

The Studienkreis fiir Presserecht und Pressefreiheit 
(Study Circle on Press Law and Press Freedom), set up 
in 1956, is composed mainly of journalists, lawyers, and 
university faculty members. The group meets regularly 
to discuss problems and principles of press legislation. 

A second group is the German Press Council, installed 
in Bonn on November 20, 1956, and formed by the Ger- 
man Publishers Union and the German Journalists’ As- 
sociation. Council membership consists of ten representa- 
tives from each organization. 

The four-fold purpose of the Press Council is: 17 


1. To guard the freedom of the press and of free 
access to the news; 

2. To ascertain and solve any abuses in the press; 

3. To watch the structural development of the 
German press and to defend it against any 
formation of groups or monopolies which might 
threaten the freedom of the press; 

4. To represent the German press when dealing 
with the Government, Parliament and other 
public institutions on matters regarding legis- 
Jation dealing with the proper functioning of 
the press. 


The Council has no powers of punishment other than 
support by the press itself, its powers of publicity and 
influence on public opinion. It has attempted to admonish 
papers indulging in sensationalism. 

The Press Council and the other two groups were 
concerned over a proposed 1958 draft legislation for the 
protection of the rights and reputation of the individual 
and the honor of the heads of foreign states. This 
draft, referred to as “Lex Soraya,” had developed after 
Iranian complaints to the German Foreign Office about 
treatment of divorce proceedings in the German press. 
The Press Council agreed to the need for protection of 
personal honor but condemned the draft because “it ig- 
nored the constitutional position of the press, and its 
public task.” 18 After a revised draft of 1959 was also 
rejected by the Press Council, an inquiry revealed that 
the German Foreign Office received an average of one 
to three complaints per year of this type. It was agreed 
that such occurrences would, in the future, be passed to 
the Press Council for arbitration. 

The third group was formed as the result of passage, 
in 1953, of the Schmutz-und-Schundgesetz, or dirt-and- 
trash law, which forbids the sale of obscene or indecent 
literature to young people. Confiscations of magazines 
by police authorities brought requests for clarified defi- 
nitions of the law in order that publishers might avoid 
arbitrary local rulings. A subcommittee of the German 
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Journalists Association and the German Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association was set up in 1954 to devise a work- 
able code. Self-control was formalized in 1957-58 by the 
Magazine Publishers Association. An executive committee 
of publishers and editors of member magazines is assisted 
by a Council composed of representatives of the Christian 
churches, the Jewish Central Committee, a “Working 
Group of Family Organizations,” and the German Com- 
mittee on Culture and Education. 1° 

Some provisions of a code adopted by the group in 
19593 -are: 


Article I: No magazine shall publish articles 
and pictures likely to harm the proper education 
of youth and prejudice the creation of a healthy 
atmosphere, such as: 


c) glorification or playing-down of war-like ac- 
tions, 

d) recognition of the law of the jungle, or the 
representation of such personally exercised 
justice as the normal way of settling conflicts, 

e) glorification of vicious or criminal acts or of 
the criminal way of life as well as representa- 
tions of such acts as normal phenomena occur- 
ing in human society and as being acceptable 


Article II: Descriptions of executions, acts of 
cruelty, accidents, serious operations, etc. likely 
to deprave youth through their all too realistic 
and detailed representation are to be avoided. 7° 


A representative of the periodicals industry reported 
in 1959 that efforts during the first two years had pre- 
vented federal action against any publication. 7! Their 
work isn’t all-encompassing, however, as seen by the 
fact that the Evangelical and Catholic churches still main- 
tain classification lists. 


Pakistan 


A Press Commission of 11 men was appointed by the 
Pakistan government in October 1954. The Standing 
Committee of the Council of Pakistan Editors protested 
that the administrative and financial sides of the press 
were not represented and asked two of their members to 
resign from the commission, which they did. The Karachi 
Union of Journalists complained that no working jour- 
nalists were on the slate and asked for dissolution and 
reconstitution of the Commission. By 1958, when no 
reports were forthcoming, a new Commission was ap- 
pointed. The members were five: two judges, two uni- 
versity professors, and an accountant. 

The Commission’s report, presented in August 1959, 
recommended in part establishment of a Press Council 
by the press itself. The outcome, evidently, is still to be 
seen. 


India 


A deadlock was reached in India after the Press 
Commission appointed in 1952 issued its 1954 report. 
One phase of its recommendations was a proposed Press 
Industry Regulation Act which would control wages, 
advertising space (to be cut 40%), set a per-page 
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price for all newspapers and provide for a Press Registrar _ 
to serve, in part, as an audit bureau. The latter was initi- 
ated with a bill passed in 1955. A price-per-page law, 
which also limits advertising space, was passed in 1957. 

A statutory Press Council was recommended to guard 
press freedom, enforce a standard of ethical conduct, pub- 
lish an annual report on the state of the press and work 
for the improvement of journalism education, training, 
and recruitment. The Council’s 25 members would con- 
sist of at least 13 working journalists with the remainder 
to come from ranks of newspaper proprietors and uni- 
versity and literary bodies. A judge of the High Court 
was to serve as chairman. He, in turn, would nominate 
Council members from panels selected by the All-India 
groups of press organizations. The Council was to be 
financed by a tax on newsprint consumption. 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference thought 
funds should come from public revenue and favored a 
Council composed of seven working journalists, six “func- 
tioning editors,” six proprietors, and six from universities 
and literary groups. 

The Southern India Journalists Federation, to the 
contrary, favored more journalists, wanted state press 
councils plus a federal body, disapproved of the member- 
selection system, and would have preferred a self-govern- 
ing rather than a statutory body. 

The Commission report also stated the general view 
that newspapers, as a public service, might be voluntarily 
converted into public trusts wherever possible, and 
otherwise endorsed a diffusion of ownership. A recom- 
mendation that brought no protest was one that cross- 
word puzzle competitions might well be abandoned. 

By 1955 the government had approved the Press 
Council idea but was still debating details of how and 
with what finances the Council would function. A pro- 
posal in 1957 to give the Council power to “extract in- 
formation compulsorily from journalists” was opposed 
by the Editors’ Conference, which also disapproved of 
including politicians and by this time had switched to 
endorse an all-professional body with a lay chairman. 

The future of the Press Council, at this time, is still 
unsettled. °° 


South Africa 


Shrouded in mystery is the Press Commission of 
South Africa, which on October 23, 1950, began investi- 
gations of what eventually came to include printing works 
and advertising agencies. It examined the amount of bi- 
lingualism, the educational qualifications and personal 
origins of editors, and such aspects as the handling of 
letters and space given to views conflicting with those 
supported by a paper. It reported that one member had 
spent five months sorting out some 35,000 clippings from 
the foreign press to get an idea of the sort of messages 
sent abroad. 

Questionnaires sent to owners and editors in 1951 
and 1952 sought information on finances and editorial 
policies. Closed hearings began in 1955, and it was said 
the Commission showed an obvious concern with the 
way South African attitudes and policies were being 
presented. A Johannesburg correspondent for the London 
Daily Express wrote that newsmen were facing “a sinis- 
ter 20th Century inquisition” and that British and South 


African journalists feared “a creeping stranglehold over 
news reporting so that criticism of Nationalist policy is 
impossible.” 3 An IPI attempt to investigate in 1957 
after receiving “a series of disturbing complaints” 
brought sharp rebuffs from Minister Louw and two 
Afrikaans newspapers. *4 

In March 1957 the survey and recommendations had 
been given to the Minister of the Interior. Two years 
later, Minister of External Affairs E. H. Louw said that 
much work remained to be done and a completion date 
could not be predicted. ?> This cartoon appeared in the 
Cape Times last year: °° 


P 


“Obviously, we'll have to appoint some sort of Commission. How about 
a Commission to find out what the Press Commission has been doing 
all this time?” 


Australia 


The Australian Journalists Association, whose Ethics 
Committee has power to reprimand and penalize an 
offending member, proposed in 1955 that the A.J.A. take 
the lead in promoting a General Council of the Press. It 
felt there were numerous abuses short of actionable 
libel, that owners and editors should not be the sole 
judges, and that the Press Council would “have some of 
the attributes of a court, a public legger box and an 
avuncular counsellor.” 27 It saw publicity, reports to the 
public, and rebuke of offenders as a means of providing 
relief to those who had complaints. 


Italy 


~A Court of Honor, sponsored jointly by the Italian 
National Press Federation and the Federation of Italian 
Newspaper Publishers was set up in 1957 in Rome. The 
Court, composed of an equal number from each Federa- 
tion with a jointly nominated chairman, aimed to over- 
see the professional conduct of Italy’s newspapers. 
According to Ignazio Weiss, professor of journalism 
at the University of Florence, the “Albo di Giornalisti,” 
or journalists’ register of the Fascist government, though 
suppressed, was retained under a commission appointed 
by the Minister of Justice. He reported, in the spring of 


1959, that two draft laws were before the judicial com- 
mission of Parliament which would create an Order of 
Journalists organized on a regional basis, somewhat re- 
ducing the scope of the national Albo. 28 

A draft law prepared by the Minister of Justice would 
allow all journalists now registered to be included in the 
new one. A new registrant would be admitted with a 
certificate of competence from an editor after he had 
gained 18 months’ probationary experience. 

A draft law prepared by a Parliament Deputy pro- 
posed that registration be open only to those who, in 
addition to experience, had passed an examination before 
a commission composed of the president, vice-president, 
and secretary of the regional council and two judges of 
the court of appeal. 


France 


The idea of a press council similar to that in Britain 
was introduced at a 1959 meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of the French Press and “abandoned in view of 
hostility of a considerable portion of the membership.” *9 
IPI reports that discussion continues, with the idea being 
backed largely by the National Union of Christian French 
Journalists who at a later congress resolved to promote 
the council, but believed that such a council would be 
effective only if the profession as a whole would back a 
code of ethics. 


Chile 


Chile, in 1956, passed the legal groundwork for a 
Colegio de Periodistas, a council system with statutory 
powers, which was put into effect in August 1958. This 
body, to which all reporters, writers, artists, and photog- 
raphers for newspapers, news agencies or radio stations 
must belong, is separate from the existing professional 
organizations. 

An elected National Council of ten members, with 
headquarters in Santiago, maintains the Register of 
Journalists and serves as a high court of appeal for the 
regional councils in Antofagasta, Valparaiso, Santiago, 
and Concepcion. The regional councils, through private 
complaint or at their own discretion, may admonish, 
censure, or “suspend for six months from the practice 
of the profession,” for any act “deleterious to the pro- 
fession or dangerous to its exercise.” °° According to 


Frederick Marbut: 


The statute spells out in no more detail than 
this what will constitute unethical practice call- 
ing for punishment. This is left to the Regional 
Council. It carefully details procedure for notifi- 
cation, hearing and appeal to the National Coun- 
cil and finally to the Supreme Court. The National 
Council, moreover, may by a two-thirds vote re- 
move the name of an offending journalist from 
the Register of Journalists. That could have the 
effect of permanently barring him from the field. *? 


To be eligible for registration, an applicant must be 
18 or over and must not have a criminal record. He must 
have completed a third year of study of the humanities 
or equivalent and must be either a graduate of a recog- 
nized school of journalism with two years’ experience 
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immediately preceding his application or must have 
practiced the profession during three of the past ten 
years. Membership may not be refused to any person 
meeting these qualifications. A journalist who practices 
the profession without meeting these standards and the 
firm which employs him may be fined. 

An expression of the thinking behind the Chilean 
Council system, says Dr. Marbut, is found in this passage 
from Historia del Periodismo Chileno, by Alfonso Valde- 
benito: 

. . if the law grants guarantees for the ex- 
ercise of the profession and not the means neces- 
sary to make them effective, to make journalists 
respect and conform to those guarantees, those 
guarantees will constitute nothing more than good 
purposes which accomplish nothing. On the other 
hand, if it establishes the journalistic privilege, 
properly regulated, the said guarantee will be 
something effective which will redound to the 
direct benefit of society, which is most interested 
in having journalistic labor carried on in a worthy 
manner. °? 


Indonesia 


The Indonesian Journalists Association has a Council 
of Honor with powers to reproach in public, suspend, or 
expel a member. In extreme cases, the I.J.A. may request 
that a newspaper suspend or discharge the member in 
question. 

The Council is constituted of six I.J.A. nominees with 
the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
as chairman. 


Great Britain 


More information is available on the British Press 
Council which was spawned by the journalists’ union, 
spurned by proprietors, and finally saw the light of day 
after Parliament threatened to start a Council under 
government control. 

It all began with appointment of a Royal Commission 
on the Press in 1947, largely in response to a National 
Union of Journalists complaint that the Labor Party was 
not receiving a fair share of newspaper space. After two 
years of investigation and data-collecting, the Commission 
concluded, among other things, that the Labor Party 
was not being treated unfairly, and that some transgres- 
sions of the “popular” press were worthy of censure 
though, by and large, it fulfilled a worthwhile function 
by getting news to those who would not otherwise read 
the Times. They also reported that a surprisingly large 
number of newspaper staffers had not been exposed to 
the benefits of college training. 

The Commission’s most material recommendation was 
one for establishment of a Press Council, by the press 
itself, to promote higher standards of professional be- 
havior and to study the problem of recruiting and train- 
ing better-equipped journalists. 

They proposed that such a Council be constituted of 
25 members: a lay chairman, appointed by the Lord 
Chief Justice and the Lord President of the Court of 
Session, plus four more lay members appointed by the 
three mentioned above; eight proprietors of newspapers, 
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periodicals, and news agencies; four editors; and eigh 
regular journalists, each appointed by their respectiv 
professional organizations. Two members of the Com; 
mission put forth reservations about the inclusion o 
lay members other than the chairman. 

' The National Union of Journalists in 1948, before the 
Commission report was completed, had recommended by 
a 77-44 vote the setting up of a voluntary Press Council. 
With presentation of the report in June 1949, the N.U.J. 
called for a round-table discussion by interested organi- 
zations but received no response. ** 

Eighteen months later, in 1951, the proprietors put 
forth a plan in which the chairmanship would alternate 
between nominees of the London and provincial owners 
groups, with the remaining members composed of 19 
nominees from owners groups and five from the three: 
professional journalists groups. The proprietors would 
finance the Council and appoint the secretariat. Methods, 
for dealing with complaints were not clearly outlined, 
and the journalist organizations rejected the proposal. 

No visible progress was made then until February 
1952 when two representatives from each of the seven 
proprietorial and professional groups were appointed to 
draft a workable plan. Negotiations continued for ten 
months, at which time a bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment to set up a Council with statutory powers. Accord- 
ing to N.U.J. member H. J. Bradley, a lively November 
debate in which only one member of Parliament spoke 
against creation of some form of Press Council very 
likely stirred the spirit of compromise within the com- 
mittee. °° Government action was allayed by announce- 
ment that the press was planning its own organization. 

A constitution draft was completed and submitted te 
constituent organizations in February 1953. 

The N.U.J. approved the draft with a 192-17 vote. 
expressed regret that the representation of working jour- 
nalists was inadequate and that lay representatives had 
not been included, and “deplore(d) the absence from the 
Council’s objects of the promotion of a comprehensive 
pensions scheme.” °° They urged that complaints could 
be referred by the constituent organizations in addition 
to “complainants actually affected.” 37 

The Guild of Editors requested that the Council be 
able to initiate action without waiting for complaints 
from individuals or organizations affected. 

By May 1953, six of the seven organizations had 
approved the draft and the Council was installed July 1. 

Stated objectives of the Council were: 


a) to preserve the established freedom of the 
British press ; 

b) to maintain the character of the British press 
in accordance with the highest professional 
and commercial standards; 

c) to keep under review any developments likely 
to restrict the supply of information of public 
interest and importance; 

d) to promote and encourage methods of recruit- 
ment, education and training of journalists; 

e) to promote a proper functional relation among 
all sections of the profession; 

f) to promote technical and other research; 

g) to study developments in the press which may 
ae towards greater concentration or monop- 
oly; 


h) to publish periodical reports recording its own 
work and reviewing from time to time the 
various developments in the press and the fac- 
tors affecting them. *° 


No code of ethics was adopted. In common law tradi- 

tion, the Council hoped to establish precedents and pre- 
ferred to consider disputes in light of the individual 
problems. 
_ Article 3 of the constitution stated that “. . . the 
Council shall be required to consider only those from 
complainants actually affected and shall deal with such in 
oo manner may seem to it practical and appropri- 
Bie. °° 

The seven participating organizations are the Nation- 
al Union of Journalists, the Institute of Journalists, the 
Newspaper Proprietors Association, the Newspaper So- 
ciety, the Scottish Daily Newspaper Society, the Scottish 
Newspaper Proprietors Association, and the Guild of 
British Newspaper Editors. 


The Council is composed of 15 editorial members: 
three from editors of London national newspapers, four 
from editors of provincial papers, one from the two Scot- 
tish associations, four from the National Union of Jour- 
nalists, and three from the Institute of Journalists; and 
10 managerial members: four from the London dailies, 
four from the provincial daily and weekly papers, and 
two from Scottish organizations. A chairman and vice- 
chairman are chosen annually from among the 25 mem- 
bers who serve three years each on a rotating basis. Each 
organization may also nominate an official to attend all 
meetings on a consulting basis. 

Costs of the Council, which include maintenance of 
a secretariat and members’ rail fares to and from meet- 
ings, are paid by subscriptions from each organization, 
evidently proportioned according to size or ability to 
pay. The first annual budget was £2500, of which the 
Newspaper Proprietors Association paid approximately 
28%, the Newspaper Society 24%, and the National 
Union of Journalists about 16%. #° By 1958-59, the budg- 
et had increased to £4100 (about $9500 at a straight rate 
of exchange). *? 

The Council meets quarterly, but special meetings 
may be called by the chairman or by the secretary upon 
requisition of at least eight members. A General Pur- 
poses Committee, consisting of six members, plus the 
Chairman, meets monthly for preliminary consideration 
of complaints and to prepare recommendations for full 
Council meetings. 

The Council constitution provides for termination of 
its existence by a two-thirds vote if its voluntary nature 
and independence are at any time threatened. Notice of 
a meeting to dissolve the Council must be sent to all who 
regularly receive meeting notices and to the secretaries 
of constituent groups. 

Professional and public reception of the Council idea 
has varied. The International Press Institute reported in 
April of 1953 the opinions of six editors and six journal- 
ists to whom they sent inquiries. 4? Four were actively 
in favor and one thought the Council had become “tac- 
tically desirable.” Two were definitely not in favor and 
the remaining five thought it an “interesting experiment.” 
On the question of membership, one commented, “No 
lay members, please. Every layman knows how to pro- 


duce a newspaper, but no two agree.” Two were in favor 
for reasons that lay membership might help avoid any 
suspicion that the Council was “merely a whitewashing 
organization” and, according to one, might help broaden 
the Council to include readership interests. 

After the first Council members were elected, under 
the chairmanship of Col. the Hon. J. J. Astor of the 
Times, Mr. Cecil King of the Daily Mirror described it as 
“a body on which the Mrs. Grundys of the stodgy press 
will make disapproving noises at their gayer and more 
prosperous contemporaries,” *® but the Council was at 
least as representative of the popular as the more serious 
newspapers. 

The editor of a provincial daily said his critics had 
hailed the Council as a “Court of Correction for unap- 
preciative, . . . high-handed editors. Unless I publish 
their letters; unless I accede to their demands; . . . they 
will report me to the Press Council.” 44 Chairman Sir 
Linton Andrews, at the end of the Council’s second year, 
said a threat to write the Press Council was becoming as 
common as the “threat to write to The Times.” *° 

The Council has been criticized for being too mod- 
erate, mostly by those who would squelch the “popular” 
press. Some members of Parliament have asked if the 
Council doesn’t need more power to enforce its judg- 
ments. The Council believes it has sufficient power; that 
the law provides for the serious misdeeds of obscenity, 
contempt of court, libel, and sedition. 

As to the “popular” press, the Council in its first 
annual report generally sided with Royal Commission 
views by stating that: 


Readers range from the most highly educated 
to the least literate. To maintain the circulation on 
which their existence depends, newspapers have 
to flavor themselves according to their public’s 
requirements. . . . And with millions of the less 
cultivated in the land now buying a paper there is 
a proper and important place for what, without 
priggishness, can be termed a vulgar press. It 
should be remembered that what we here style 
vulgar papers often disclose public abuses which 
would not come the way of the others. *6 


With regard to its general success, the Council’s 
second annual report stated that: 


The Council receives increasing public notice. 
In fact, though it has not yet grown to its full 
strength and cannot do so until its methods have 
been perfected, the Council already fulfills 
a most valuable purpose. It exercises a healthy 
and much needed influence in relations between 
the public and the Press. . . . Disparagement of 
the Press is too widespread. Trying to eradicate 
discreditable practices where we find them ought 
not to be the limit of our efforts at reform. Public 
misunderstanding, too, needs much clearing up. *7 


The Council has wrestled with problems such as the 
right of privacy, in which members have asked how 
private right may be distinguished from public right, 
and public curiosity from public interest by mere in- 
genuity of definition. 

With regard to a series of articles in The People 
dealing with the suppression of vice in London, in which 
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names and addresses were listed, the Council viewed 
that, while harm might follow, such exposure by a news- 
paper is often a service to the community in that publica- 
tion of details may be necessary for the exposure to be 
effective. 

The Council maintained, regarding criticism from 
school, church, and social work leaders about the amount 
of crime news, that it is worthwhile to permit constant 
repetition of the fact that crime does not pay, that a news- 
paper would not be of value if it gave only an idealized 
picture of life, but that it should not depict criminals as 
“reckless heroes.” 48 

In another matter which might be called Jn re Chief 
Commissioner of Police, they issued the verdict that 
policemen should not use press cards and pose as jour- 
nalists to make investigations. 

The Council has worked with the British Medical 
Association to produce a code for access to patients in 
hospitals. A request from the Institute of Journalists for 
the Council to condemn the practice and principle of 
closed shops for journalists was rejected on grounds that 
it had no right to interfere in matters between employers 
and employees. 

In the first five years of its existence, the Council had 
no complaints of political unfairness but has had many 
stemming from protests over treatment of individuals, 
retractions and denials. The Council particularly admon- 
ished some papers for their Princess Margaret/Group- 
Capt. Townsend stories. 


Summary 


Can these systems in any way be related to the idea 
that councils or commissions might be wisely introduced 
in the United States? 

Certain similarities can be seen in the countries sur- 
veyed. With the exception of India, they are smaller and 
more compact than the States. Most of them have gov- 
ernment-controlled broadcasting systems to which are 
delegated “things which need to be done.” 

The newspapers in these countries are similar, in 
different ways, to those in the United States, though no 
one can be called just like ours. 

The various councils discussed here deal more with 
the sins of commission than those of omission. The Amer- 
ican press, with its emphasis on objectivity and clear 
separation of news and editorial comment, has tried to 
give something for everybody and, by and large, has 
been relatively free of most misdeeds. But Dave Brinkley, 
NBC news commentator, thinks the why of the five W’s 
is being omitted. 42 Mr. Ashmore thinks people are not 
being given what they need. Robert W. Hutchins calls 
the press “clearly irresponsible” °° in seeking a profit 
according to the rather well established tradition of free 
enterprise. 

Should journalists who hold seriously to the creed of 
Walter Williams that they are “trustees for the public” 
take the lead in educating the people to a better aware- 
ness of our world situation and more selective reading 
habits — a job which is the shared responsibility of our 
schools, our homes, and the prevailing social climate of 
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growth? Should journalists add a sugar coating to the 
pill and give what the doctor thinks is best? 

A general trend which might be seen in the experi- 
ence of these press councils is the reluctance of the press 
to submit to non-professional advisers, to a minority, if 
you will, whose judgments may or may not be representa- 
tive of the majority. | 

Examples of history have taught the power of the) 
press when misused for ill purposes. The power of a. 
positive press does not seem to have been as well explored. 

The question now seems to be what that “good” pur- 
pose should be and who should decide. 
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